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Richard III. 

Henry, Earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII. 

Lord Northumberland (Henry). 

Thomas, Lord Stanley (Earl of Derby). 

Edward Stafford (Duke of Buckingham). 

John Erghom, a Black Friar. 

John, Earl of Oxford. 

Morton, Bishop of Elie, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Earl of Warwick (Edward Plantagenet). 

Thomas Hill, Mayor of London. 

Lambert Simnel. 

Earl of Lincoln. 

Simond, a Priest. 

Pikle, Farm Instrument Maker (An Irishman). 

Scabbard, Maker of Swords. 

Piker, Printer's Assistant (A Welshman). 

Sir Thomas Broughton. 

Martin Swart. 

Lord Lovel. 

Lady Elizabeth, Henry's Wife. 

Lady Elizabeth, Wife to King Edward. 

Mistress Scabbard. 

Courtiers, Servants, etc. 
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HENRY VIL 

PROLOGUE. 



This England, she has had good cause to know 

The name of Henry bearing her proud crown, 

And now a seventh, in whose strengthened hand 

There lies the sceptre of her mightiness. 

Here is a King, though reigning in this age, 

Was prophesied to mount the English Throne 

By one, the last of our proud British Kings, 

Cadwallader, who died in ancient Rome, 

Seven hundred and ninety years before 

Our time. This Henry of that proud descent, 

Which had its birth in Wales, shall prove his worth 

By wit, by sword, ability of mind, 

To outwit the impostor who would foist 

His bastard name to claim a noble crown. 

Great days these when heroism is found 

In Kings who wield the sword on battlefield 

With might and right, and then in days of peace 

Make England for the English; such their fame. 

This Henry then shall have his title first 

As " He of Bosworth Field," for on that day 

Of August twelve, five thousand lusty cries, 

As of one voice, proclaimed him " Henry, King." 

Glance well into your history and take note 

Of all the deeds enacted by great men, 

And when ye read' and even hear this play, 

Let your proud blood surge greater through your veins 

For Kingship, England and a mighty race. 

For England breeds no milksops, cringing cowards, 

But stubborn men who love the cause of peace, 

Go teach your sons to love that word of peace, 

And yet maintain that dauntless courage, which 

Doth stem the temper of invading foes. 

If we can rouse such spirits in your frames 

Through action of this play, we have well done, 

And thus we shall the consolation have 

Of speaking history in a noble way. 

Adieu. We meet again. 
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HENRY VII. 



ACT I. SCENE I. 



Bosworth Field. Early morning, before trie battle. 

Richard III. — A night of sinister and troubled dreams 
And if I give them faith then 'tis the end. 
How strange that all these dreams which come to us, 
Be they of cheer, despondency, or fate, 
Like the industrious spider, weave a web 
Enclosing us in multi-myriad scenes 
Which gives us sense of grim reality. 
Dreams, false things, for like a good solution 
In a caustic, are dissolved in the day. 
Yet here is grim reality with the day, 
My army twain, divided in its ranks, 
And envious traitors seek to hold the sway. 
My Lord of Stanley, heeled by his hordes, 
Flies high unto the ranks of that dread Earl 
Of Richmond, who like a demon whirlwind 
Sweeps the countryside with his horse and men. 
They call me spider, not without cause, 
For I have weaved a balky festoon rare 
And in its web entangled the Royal seat 
Of England's throne and crown of majesty. 
Mark ye the contrast; from my mother's womb 
I bear the mark of Cain, yet on my head 
There rests a crown of gold and not of thorns, 
Which makes the acrid tongues beware their speech. 
And the sweet-bom bow low in the presence 
Of Richard the warped, but King of England. 
No sins of conscience bear me low to earth 
For if I was born crooked in my spine 
My mind but follows course of human life. 
Why then, thefault lies not in Richard, I, 
But in the mould which gave to Richard shape. (Pause). 
What is that sound? Methought I was awake. 
Yet do I sleep? No human shape is here, 
But something stirs though in diaphanous form. 
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(To Ghost) Wouldst thou accusing index point at guilt? 
Poor ghost, thy tongue has long outrun its course; 
Did it call Richard " venemous spider, toad? " 
But stay, methinks I hear it mock and cry; 
" Richard is here, Richard the murderer, 
Who wears upon his head a crown of clay." 
Mock on, but let your foul and gibbering tongue 
Cry out, " Richard of Gloucester is no coward 
Though treachery has thinned his ranks of men." 
Richard needs no respite, his cry is on, 
His cause is not yet lost and on his head 
The Crown of England sits and so it shall 
Till Richard, King of England, is no more. (Exit). 
Same Scene — Northumberland awakens Richmond. 

Northumberland — Come, my Lord, 'tis approachment of the 
dawn. 
Yet hast thou slept, for thou art much awake. 

RICHMOND — No happiness shall come to me this day 
If that fell Richard yields not unto us. 
For on this field to-day fate shall decide 
If murderers shall laud their bloody sway, 
Or liberty and safety be proclaimed. 

Northumberland — My Lord Richmond, behold the coming day 
Which dawns with nourished hope of victory. 
The tide in Richard's flood has turned awry, 
For now our ranks are swelled with recreant knights 
Of his who loudly hail thy rightful cause. 

RICHMOND — What call they this place, Northumberland? 

Northumberland — The natives here do call is Bosworth Field. 

Richmond — Then let it be on Bosworth Field this day 
That Henry, Earl of Richmond, makes an end 
Of Civil War which has into the heart 
Of England eaten with voracious spite 
Though Henry die in such a cause as this, 
Let no man pause in mind or weight of sword 
Till tyranny, that cruel master, is 
Crushed low beneath the heel of freedom's boot. 
Call all to arms, let every soldier note 
He fights for his own cause and victory gives 
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Him peace in heart and home, honoured name. 
The blood of noble men this day shall flow. 
What victory was ever won without? 
But who survives must in God's sight be they 
Who hold within the hollow of their hands 
The future destiny of England's right. 

(A noise is heard in the distance). 

Northumberland — Comes Richard on, now every man his cause. 
(Richard's men meet those of Richmond. During the fray, 
King Richard rushes in and as he flings down the 
Lancastrian Standard he cries) : 

RlCHARD — Treason, treason, away with traitor cowards. 

(Henry rushes forward to do him combat but Richard is 
o'erwhelmed by numbers and he is struck down. The 
crown falls from his head and drops behind a bush. 
The fight goes on but soon Richard's followers are 
defeated). 

Northumberland — Richard is dead and so dies tyranny. 

Richmond (who turns his sword point upwards and all follow his 
example) — Victory is ours. 



Same Scene. — After the battle. 

Henry (to his army) : Comes any day without its just reward 
Or punishment? Not any man to-day 
Has lacked his share of both and yet we have 
Stayed the oppressor's hand and mightiness. 
Ye have for England signal service done 
And this day's work recorded well shall be 
In chronicles which tell our history. 
Henry, Earl of Richmond, first to God gives 
Humble thanks (bows his head) and now to all brave soldiers 
Equal thanks. Ye shall not be forgotten. 
(Hymn sung). 

Soldiers- — Hail, Henry, Earl of Richmond, Harry King. 

STANLEY — Your hear, Great Sire, the soldiers hail thee King. 
What greater jewel for a kingly crown 
Than the bright star of golden victory. 
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Northumberland— My Lord, in gratitude and humbleness, 
In true allegiance, do I bend the knee, 
And claim the honour too to be the first 
To call thee Majesty. 

HENRY — Good Northumberland, thy great heart speaks more 
Than words. 'Tis I who have the honour to 
Receive such gracious sentiment from Lords 
And men. Rise from thy knee, take thou this hand, 
Within whose grasp is Harry's friendly heart. 
Let thy hand and sword good service ev'er rend 

To England and that Crown 

(A soldier rushes in). 

Soldier — My Liege, behold the Crown of Richard found 

Where it had fallen by a hawthorn bush. 



-Accept this sacred Crown, 



STANLEY (takes it from the soldier)- 
it is thy right 
O Henry, Earl of Richmond, for I and 
Every man upon this field proclaim thee — 
King. 
(Henry kneels whilst the Crown is placed on his head). 

Soldiers — Hail, Henry, Earl of Richmond, Harry Seventh. 
Long live the King. 

Henry (as he rises) — In honour and with reverence I accept 
This precious diadem of might and right 
Which comes to me by right of victory. 
The House of Lancaster will serve ye well 
In time to come as it has done to-day. 
And let that spot where England's Crown was found 
Be made memorable. The Whitethorn's growth 
Though spoiled by the black did let its lobed 
Leaves protect a jewel dear to the heart of 
Noble Englishmen. Let all the honoured 
Dead interred be and Richard's body 
Be transported hence to Leicester in which 
Town let it be laid with funereal pomp. 
(Stanley, Northumberland and soldiers move off). 

HENRY — Pray God this ends the rage of Civil War 
Which has for nigh a hundred years or more 
Fed on the heart of England like a growth 
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Of virulent and dread malignancy, 

If Henry, Earl of Richmond, now a King 

Can serve his God and Peoples with a crown 

As he has done with sword, there's hope that all 

Who dwell within these shores may find true peace. 



Curtain. 



ACT I. SCENE II.— Outside a London Inn. 

PlKLE (discovered, Pikle and Scabbard seated outside an Inn. 
They are drinking ale) — 

These be queer times, Scabbard, think thee not 
The crown of England doth uneasily sit 
On head of Kings, for even in our time 
We've witnessed three and now we have a fourth. 

Scabbard — Aye, that be so, but even in this fourth 
We have a greater than the other three, 
If Bosworth Field is taken for his worth. 
'Tis said he be a Welshman of Pembroke 
Which sits him on the fence with Harry Fifth. 
If he be no worse than that Lord Harry 
His crown shall fit the Crown of England well. 
But see you, here comes the ancient Piker 
In a sweat, he has some news, 'tis certain. 

PlKER — Good day to ye, Masters, be ye not boiled 
In such as heat as this? 

Scabbard — Come sit you here, a stoup is what you need 
Which shall that fiery gullet somewhat cool, 
And wash away accumulated dust 
Of broken type which merry bellows scorned. 

PlKER — It be not that, this August gives such heat 
The like of which for thirty years or more 
I scarce have known, but come the stoup. 

SCABBARD — Thou hast a thirst as good as any which 
Developed in the heat of Bosworth Field. 
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PlKER — Ah, comes the thought, 'twould be an honourable one 

To bring away from bloody Bosworth Field. 
So be it, it makes another Harry 

Sit the throne and wear the Crown of England. 

PlKLE — And what think you, Master Piker, shall we 
Have a better King in Harry Seventh? 

PlKER — "Yes, indeed, forsooth, he be a Welshman 
And a Welshman is very much a man. 
For he hath true British blood in his veins 
Unlike the watery stuff which' we oft find 
In so-called English, for it has the taint 
Of French and Flemish and a mixture too 
Of Irish, Scotch, and Allemain combined. 
Indeed, I do declare I never met 
So many mongrels since I left my home 
In Pembroke whence our noble Harry comes. 

Scabbard — Dost thou imply we English are no good? 
If thou speak'st truth I pray thee have a care 
For though being English filled with watery stuff 
As thou remark'st, my fist is firm enough 
To clout thine ears and give thee greater heat 
Than August sun more hot than thirty years. 

PlKER — Indeed to goodness think'st thou that mine ear 
Would lie in wait a target for thy fist? 
Nay, not so. Though years upon my shoulders 
Fifty-six will not deter me giving 
Clout for clout. I bid thee, Master Scabbard, 
With all haste to get thy fist in action. (Threateningly). 

SCABBARD — Ahem, ha. No, I think me not forsooth, 
We have been friends for twenty summers past 
Therefore it fits not well we quarrel thus; 
For friendship sake I will recall the Buff. 

PlKER — It were better so. 

But look you now, I need apology 
Or else mine ear will ever echo ring 
Of such an insult. 

Scabbard — Odds fish, of all the 

10 
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PlKER — What wouldst thou say, apology or clout? 
If thou giv'st neither, then thou art a clout 
Or clot, the difference only lies in u. 

SCABBARD — Thou unnecessary letter; cheap print; 
Printer's pie; windy bellows, crooked quion; 
Clipped earmark; seventy-second part of an 
Em without a face, in a cheap inked forme 
With a border surrounded of stinking leek. 

Type of a 

(Enter Mistress Scabbard). 

PlKER — Enough, the period. By the sacred leek 
I'll 



Mistress Scabbard — At it again, Scabbard, thou lazy knave. 
Where didst thou learn such high-falutin' swears? 
Come, get thee home or I shall have a mind 
To clip thy narrative. If thou could'st work 
As fast in honest toil as with thy tongue. 
Thy words would be as pennies to the pound. 

Piker — Indeed, Mistress Scabbard, your husband is 
A mighty fencer with his tongue. He called 
Me "stinking leek" which proving that his nose 
Has feeble sense to sniffle succulent food 
Set in the earth that sordid men may sop 
His soup, withall to guise his stinking breath. 

PlKLE — I can assure thee, Mistress, the matter 
Rose out of little and will end as such. 

Mistress Scabbard — What now, Master Piker, hast thou vent 
The fulness of thy spleen that thou canst thaw 
Into a cooler mood and make a peace? 

PlKER — I need some reparation for the leek. 

SCABBARD — And I the like for watery English blood. 

Mistress Scabbard — Come, get together, let this fracture end 
Either one or both of ye must bend. 

PlKER — I find me with no righteous cause to yield, 
But if I do, yon Scabbard has me heeled. 

Mistress Scabbard — What say'st thou, Scabbard, wilt thou 
make a peace, 
Or must I to a breeching round apiece? 

11 
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SCABBARD — Good spouse, this is a private spar I ween 
If thou didst end the matter 'twould be mean. 

PlKLE — Would not a drink cool all our heated throats? 

PlKER — I do bethink me now upon that stoup, 
Shall I be but beholden to a knave? 

Nay, take this penny (given gingerly) that will clear my debt 
I will forget my lips and stoup e'er met. 

Scabbard (wanting the money) — Nay, nay, good Piker, 'twas 
with generous heart 
For thee, myself and that good stoup did part. 

PlKER — Ah, now thou speak'st just like a Christian man 
And for such kindly thought I think I can 
Retain the coin, think this broil ne'er began. 

PlKLE — And let us all in friendship quench our thirst 
Lest sweating sickness take the best or worst. 

PlKER — Bethinks me now the purpose whence I came 
To tell ye how the sickness ye may wane. 

Mistress Scabbard — The Gods forfend it come not here with us. 

SCABBARD — Good Piker, if thou knowest how to quell 
The sickness which is surely one of hell 
Relieve thy mind of what thou hast to tell. 

PlKLE — Aye, waste no time but get thee to the root 
Or we may get the plague instead of stoup. 

PlKER — Patience, friends, I will me nothing stint. 

Here's what my master Pinson has to print (reads paper). 

PlKER — If a man on the day-time were ta'en 

With the sweat, then should he straight lie down 
With all his clothes and garments on 
And continue with his sweat four and 
Twenty hours. After the which to moderate 
A sort as might be. 

If in the night he be chanced to be ta'en 
Then should he rise out of his bed for the 
Space of four and twenty hours, so casting 
The clothes that he might in nowise provoke 
The sweat but lie so temperatelie that 
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The water might distill out softly of 

Its own accord; and to abstain from all 

Meat if he might so suffer hunger and 

To take no more drink, neither hot nor cold, 

Than would moderately quench and assuage 

His thirsty appetite. Thus with lukewarm 

Drink, temperate heat and measurable 

Clothes, many may escape this dreaded scourge. 

Mistress Scabbard — God bless us, may we never have a cause 
To take such drastic measures to relieve 
Ourselves of this fat-rendering complaint. 
Come, Scabbard, no more drink for thee this day, 
There's much ado at home thy thirst to stay. (Exit). 

PlKLE — Good day to thee, Master Piker, I will 
Hence unto a task I almost forget. (Exit). 

PlKER — Indeed to goodness they are much afraid 
That they by sweating sickness be waylaid, 
But I will swear by any Bishop's crook 
There's consolation in a well-filled stoup. (Exit). 



ACT I. SCENE III.— 1486. Henry, Elizabeth and Oxford. 

Henry — Dear Lysbeth, for the nonce we shall forget 
You are the daughter of a King and I 
Shall be a plain and simple gentleman. 
Two things there are more precious than all things 
Though dearly won, should never wane nor cease, 
They're found in heart and mind as love and peace. 

Elizabeth — Good Sire, the one has sung within my heart 
A sonnet rare and which no thought of mine 
Could right compose. So oft in dreaming, dreams 
Have come to me weaving their delightful 
Web of fantasy all filled with great love 
Which, on awakening, left my heart a-tremble. 

Henry — Could I but gently penetrate that web 
With unprofaning eyes yet fluttering heart, 
Bestir myself to speak in accents low 
Nigh unto whisper, fain would I say this: — 

13 
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Dear Lysbeth, I am come into thy dreams 
To steal thy heart which palpitates for love, 
And give my heart, though humble, in exchange. 

ELIZABETH — Then this strong soldier really has a heart 
That beats for love. Methought it lent itself 
More to the beat of warring drum and fife, 
Which gives more music to a soldier's heart 
Than silent love within a maiden's breast. 

Henry — Nay, nay, fair Lysbeth, 'neath a soldier's cloak 
May beat a heart which e'en in heated battle 
Can generate a hatred for the foe 
Because its cause is justly to protect 
The counterpart of love which bides at home. 

Elizabeth — Then what a paradox this love must be 
Which can a moment love, another hate. 
If my poor heart its love could turn to hate 
I fain would cry out, give me back my dreams. 

Henry — These human sentiments are difficult 

To understand, but breathes there anyone 

Who has not felt in his appointed life 

The one or both? But if true love is known 

Then that same love should magnify the life 

In every part and all the members of 

Our mortal frame should in true unison 

Respond and thrill unto a calming peace. 

If all the world could live in love and peace, 

What man would wish to curb his deeper thought? 

He could in speech reveal his inmost soul 

Without reserve, and in his fellow find 

A safe repository. 

ELIZABETH — As I am to forget thou art the King 
Yet do I know thee for a gentle man, 
And captain too, whose daring deeds inspire 
And spur his men to nobler work and action. 
O Harry, 'tis since Bosworth Field thou hast 
Abided in my heart as my true hero, 
And if ere then I called my heart mine own. 
It now has flown and left a vacant space 
Which only thou canst fill. 

14 
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Henry — God bless my soul, how many months I've lost 
In finding thee. What must I say or do? 
'Twere easy thus to crush thee to my breast 
And rain a thousand kisses on thy lips 
Till mind and speech and even sense were gone. 
But stay me lest my roughened soldiery 
Makes me forget thy maiden frailty. (Relaxes). 

ELIZABETH (out of breath) — Go on, my noble Harry, what if 
breath 
Relinquishes its hold on heaving breast? 
The hollow left will find its substitute 
In heart well filled with love. 

Henry — I did forget me, Lady, pardon pray, 

For love's white heat did burn my mind and sense, 
And left unbridled passion in their stead 
Which if unstayed might know no prudent bounds. 
'Twere better that I think me as the King 
And better conduct show than as the man. 

ELIZABETH — As man or King I love thee as thou art, 
And as the man I give thee all my love, 
As King, my true allegiance, honour, all. 

HENRY — Thou shalt be lover, wife and Queen combined 
And in the life of Harry Seventh entwined; 
We'll seal a noble bond without remiss 
Like all true lovers with embrace and kiss. (Caress). 
(Enter Oxford). 

Oxford — My Liege 

HENRY — Ahem. Ah, Oxford, I had thee forgot, 
But weighty matters kept me occupied. 

OXFORD — Your pardon, Sire, then I will take me hence 
And to return when matters are less tense. 

Henry — My good Oxford, the Lady Elizabeth 
And I — were . . . were — 

OXFORD — Engaged in weighty matters truly, Sire. 

HENRY — Forsooth, we were and if I think me right 
Concerned itself with matters secret to 
The King's Royal person, verily the State. 

15 
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OXFORD — Forgive, me, Sire, for daring to presume 
On matters which so closely link the State. 
But if a thankful heart could thus express 
Its speech, in all sincerity would say 
A noble King this day finds happiness 
In noble lady who has found his love. 
(To Elizabeth) — Good Lady, what the King makes for 

his own 
Is sacred unto all who serve his cause. 
Depend upon this arm and goodly sword 
To serve thee well when thou dost find the need. 

ELIZABETH — Good Sire, my heartfelt thanks for kindly words 
So nobly expressed; I will call thee friend. 

HENRY — My Lord of Oxford truly makes himself 
One of my Privy Council and withal 
Needs must unto the Archbishop make haste 
And in his ears reveal this secret rare. 
The said Archbishop to light on a date 
To be made known to all our subjects dear 
Within our bounds, touching a Royal marriage 
Which by Grace of God, through Holy Church, will 
Unite the House of Lancaster and York. 
Good Oxford, get thee hence, take thou this ring 
Which show the Reverend Father that he know 
What is my will. 

Oxford — A joyful mission, Sire, to ye. Adieu. (Exit). 

Henry — In memory of this day and Oxford's words 
I shall a band of noblemen unite 
Who shall attend upon our Royal selves ; 
They shall be tall in stature, good physique, 
And act as Guard for King and Family too. 
But there, methinks they should have special name. 

ELIZABETH — What more fitting, my Lord, than the King's Guards? 

Henry — The Yeomen of the Guards, excellent a title. 
Come, my love, radiant happiness this day 
Makes light the hours and drives dull care away. (Exeunt). 

Curtain. 

16 
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HENRY VIL 



PART 1. ACT 2. 



Interludus. (Between First and Second Acts). 

Time is illusion, of duration born 

Which is determined by the hands of clock, 

Or measured by an interval between 

Two moving points. Ah, could we but record 

All the events which mould and shape our lives, 

What scenes of joy and sadness could we weave 

By plume or brush upon a rightful screen 

Peculiar unto us. Yet time goes on 

Regardless of our lives and ere we know 

The present, lo ! 'Tis lost in fitful past. 

And here again illusion, for we know 

The past and future are Eternal present. 

My place is Interlude between these Acts 

To fill blank spaces; for industrious plume 

Must needs be servant to illusion time 

And make its pause. Events are fugacious 

Know not rest but yet make up the gamut 

Of all life and in the which we find our 

Own Immortal selves. We shall proceed. 

'Tis true our good King Harry and his wife 

Found happiness in household and in friends, 

And we in heart and mind rejoice with them 

For happy wedlock. The Queen was crowned 

On Good St. Catherine's Day with gorgeous pomp 

And great solemnity. To mark this day 

The King by gracious deed, kindness of heart, 

Did free from dreaded dungeon of the Tower 

That noble Marquis, Thomas of Dorset. 

But sad it is that even Kings are checked 

In game of life by all too foolish pawns; 

For ere we find that Simnel is disposed, 

A Counterfeit more deadly takes his place, 

Who did for years cause unquiet in the King. 

17 
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And good Northumberland did meet ill fate 

In county of his home by envious men 

Who rose against the King, for they would pay 

No tithes, and yet if we would live in peace 

And seek protection for ourselves and home, 

It is our bounden duty to observe 

Payment of tithes. But on and on goes time, 

Which of itself is neither cruel, kind; 

Yet in its festoons we are deep immeshed, 

And like the flotsam, jetsam, much propelled 

On its wide sea. So 'twas with Harry Seventh. 

Therefore we shall again the curtain lift 

To portray the progress and retardment 

Of this King. Adieu. 



1? 
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ACT II. SCENE I.— A Garden. 

Discovered, Sir Richard Simond and Lambert Simnel. 

SlMOND — My son, thou hast in learning much improved 
Which fits thee for the dignity of Prince. 
In matters of Religion, History, 
Thou art well versed enough, but stronger meat 
Must be prescribed to nourish growing mind. 
A Prince should have a noble mien 
And courtly bearing. And have no lack of 
Politics. A cultured speech, a ready wit, 
Withal some heat in words when there is need, 
Are to advantage. A Knight must win his 
Spurs in battle, a mark of his true mettle; 
1 hou hast not yet run fever through thy veins 
Which doth arise through heat of bloody war. 
But we bide time and for the nonce must bow 
To what the moment indicates enough. 
This life is but a drama, weaving scenes 
In each of which we play a single part 
For better or for worse. 'Tis true thou art 
Ordained to play a part which has semblance 
To that of Prince. And no Jess exalted 
A Prince- as he, Edward, Earl of Warwick. 
And think, my son, what noble prize awaits 
The wearing of such mantle, the Golden 
Crown of England, all the pomp, the power 
And Majesty of King. Canst thou conceive 
The wonder of it all? Why, the very 
Tilt of thy little finger means command, 
And all England rushes to thy service. 

SlMNEL — Good Priest and Master, thou hast taught me well 
And raised me up to heights undreamed of in 
Mine own poor and humble estimation. 
Yes, thou hast rendered good service. 
But the part ordained which I have to play, 
To mine own. instinct fills me with grave fears; 
And dare I let this instinct sway my mind 
I would implore thee grant relinguishment 
From such a part and leave me as I were. 

19 
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SlMOND — What! Wouldst thou harbour such a selfish thought 
Born from the accumulated dregs of soul 
Steeped in past sin? Nay, nay, the Holy Church 
Decrees that thou must rightly play this part. 
Come, think more of thine own immortal soul 
Than that of instinct which will burn in hell. 

SlMNEL — But I have not desire to be a King. 

Not even Prince nor any warring Knight. 
Far rather to retain my humble self 
In which my conscience sits more easily 
Than in the one which is but counterfeit. 

SlMOND — By all the powers of Heaven I do declare 
That if thou waiv'st one item in this part 
Thy soul is damned ; and if thou goest thy ways 
In stubbornness, thy pathway shall be set 
With friends of Hell, just servants of the Church 
Who shall in wrath pursue thee and torment. 

SlMNEL — Unhappy soul that I was born to this, 

To do what mine own conscience tells is wrong. 

SlMOND — Dost thou believe in our most Holy Church? 

SlMNEL — Yes, Father, indeed I do. 

SlMOND — 1 hen forget thy conscience and all things else 
And let us once again unto our task. 
My son, let us remember that our work 
Is for the Church, Most Holy Church of Rome. 
Therefore we must not seriously regard 
Our mortal lives with half the zeal and hope 
As we would true regard the Great Eternal. 

SlMNEL — If then this service which I'm called to do 
Is for the Holy Church, then I obey. 

SlMOND — Good, my son, so apt, so well spoken, 

Thy soul shall glow with whiteness, be well purged 
Of all its sins, thou hast a place in heaven. 
Now for thy advantage I have me here 
A most proficient master of true fence, 
Who comes to try thy prowess in the art 
That thou mayst show proficiency with sword. 
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SlMNEL — That is to my liking for who would scorn 
Wholesome exercise? I pray that former 
Lessons in this art, thanks be to thee, will 
Prove my worth. Bring in the master. 
(Simond retires). 

SlMNEL — This thought of being a Prince one moment gives 
Me joy, another doubt, and dread despair. 
If such a counterfeit doth find success, 
Can I maintain the part or shall I find 
Some pitfall which escapes observation? 
What if I fail? Yet must I not, the Church 
Which doth command the angels and the saints 
Makes me its servant. Why then should I fail? 
If instinct tell me I am wrong in this, 
Instinct is false and Holy Church is right. 
So says the Priest and he speaks for the Church. 
Therefore the Priest is right and I am wrong. 
My part is this ; my name is Richard, Earl 
Of Warwick, scion of a noble house 
And rightful son of the Duke of Clarence. 

As this is so 

(Enter Simond and Fencing Master). 

Fencer (bowing) — My Lord, I have the honour but to serve thee. 
If my poor humble self through this great art 
Can give thee greater confidence and skill 
To parry or to thrust or e'en disarm, 
Let me not spare a moment. Here are foils, 
Great Sir, choose that which is to thy liking. 
(Simnel chooses a foil and they commence). 

SlMOND — Thou see'st, he is no mean opponent, 
He has the quickness of a hunted fox. 

Fencer — Yes, true. Tierce, Sir. (To Simnel). 

SlMNEL — Your pardon, Sir, that was indeed a fault. 

Simond — No matter, watch the Master, give no ground, 

Ah, that was a royal plunge. (Simnel gains a point). 

Fencer — 'Tis true, he has the cunning of the wrist 

And good pretence methinks for thrust and feint. 
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SlMNEL (to Fencer, whilst fencing) — Think you, good Sir, that we 
should exercise 
In our life's dealings something of pretence; 
Or at all times, no matter what we be 
By birth _oj" social standing, ever show 
Our own true selves? 

Fencer — Your noble Self gives fitting example 
Of true openness. In matters of fence 
Your own pretence is true unto the art, 
And in such art to gain proficiency 
As well as points, deception is the rule. 

SlMNEL — Right truly, but wouldst thou compare our lives 
To that of fence? A feint is purposely 
Made to disguise a much more deadly move 
Which may outwit one's opponent. 

FENCER (pausing) — Perchance, Great Sir, in our all too brief livei 
There may come times when not of single choice 
We have to recourse to hide our own true selves 
By subtle art and subterfuge. 

SlMOND — You see the boy is not devoid of wit. 
And such comparison of fence to life 
Is truly pretty. 

Fencer — Aye, truly, a pretty comparison, 
Good fence, good wit. 

SlMNEL — Ah, would that life were subject to such rules 
As honest fence, for truly in this art 
We needs must read what passes in the eye 
Of our adversary. But life is all 
Too subtle and deceiving. 

Fencer — Honest fence, yes, that is to my liking. 
Well spoken, Sir, and we can ever try 
To pit our skill against the adversary, 
Be it in deadly combat or in play. 

SlMOND — Come, come, the Earl is tired and 'tis enough 
For this day's work. I beg your Grace to leave 
And seek some refreshment, withal some rest. 

SlMNEL — Adieu, Sir, and thank you for the lesson. (Retires). 
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FENCER (with flourish) — Good day, Sir, 'twas an honour. 

SlMOND — The Earl is much inclined to deep thinking 
And oft gives one surprise in what he says, 
'Tis but the aftermath of confinement 
In student's cell among his many tomes. 
I pray you, Sir, in future moves with him 
Be not inclined to parry with his words 
More than his foil. The last is less deadly 
For the nonce and fits the better his all 
Changing moods. 

Fencer — I shall be careful through this timely hint 
And better mince his tactics than his words. 

SlMOND — Then come; on private matters would I speak; 

No word out to the world of this must leak. (Exeunt). 



Curtain. 



ACT II. SCENE II.— The Charterhouse. Richmond. 

King Henry, Buckingham, Morton, Bishop of Elie, etc. 

Morton — My Liege, I pray you with a serious mind 
Treat this untimely matter; it is mete 
That we by virtue of our office 
And linked so closely to Yourself and State 
Needs must before this noble assembly 
Give fitting counsel to enhance our cause. 

Henry — My Lords, a King, though he be head of State, 
Has but one pair of eyes, withal two ears. 
Extended sight and hearing then he finds 
In wise and trusty councillors who can 
Reveal to him those matters good or bad 
Which make, or mar his Royal personage. 
Ye Lords of State and Princes of the Church 
Are called into this Council to decide 
How best to quell alarming happenings 
Which have of late caused unrest in our realm. 
This bold impostor, known to us by name 
Of Lambert Simnel, wrongly guided by 
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A roguish priest, assumes unto himself 
The title Earl of Warwick, yet we know 
This said Earl is close confined to prison. 
This bold stroke must be countered ere we have 
An insurrection among our peoples. 

BUCKINGHAM — My Liege, 'tis just and mete we hang not time 
But kill this seed before it can take root 
In fertile soil. Therefore we all await 
A Royal decree to give us greater strength 
To cope with matter of such deep intent. 

Morton — Full well we know your Majesty gave not 
Sufficient credit to this master-stroke 
Of such impostors. Now we have the proof 
In all sufficiency. This Simnel is 
Like unto the Earl in face and stature 
As one pea to another. He lacks not 
Some wit and has been tutored to the part 
He plays by his one-time master, Richard 
Simond, unholy priest, whose birth is just 
As base as that of pupil whom he seeks 
To foist upon the world as noble rank. 
We would advise your Gracious Majesty 
To adopt such measures as will bring to 
Boot these disturbers of the Peace. 

Buckingham — Down with the traitors! 

Oxford — My Liege, I too have noted with concern 
.This imposture which leans so heavily 
Against your sacred person ; yet methinks 
It is more grounded than our credit gives. 
You have good cause to know that overseas 
Some see not in your Royal annointed self 
The Dignity and Majesty of King. 
So be it, in all humbleness I say 
That you do grant a pardon unto all 
Content to claim such pardon. No offence, 
Not even treason, to be excepted. 
In this manner perchance your Royal self 
Will find a host of Nobles, serving-men, 
Fly to your cause and in the doing this 
Keep clean the sword and stay the hangman's axe. 
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BUCKINGHAM — Such leniency I fear can only stir 
The blood of traitors to more evil deeds 
And wrongly give them cause to foolish think 
The King doth fear them. There is one answer 
Only I perceive in this, 'tis the sword. 

MORTON — That to prorogue this knave our duty is 
And yet in both we have a knave and fool, 
A combination obviously bad. 
The knave doth manufacture guilty schemes 
In shadow of the mind, whilst poor fool 
In innocence doth give them substance in 
The light of day. 'Tis thus we have a knave 
Whose subtle mind has hit the heated iron 
At tempered heat, emitting sparks of fire 
Which, if not curbed, might end in holocaust. 
That we have sought them out is very true, 
Yet they elude us; then our other task 
Is yet to find which house doth harbour them 
And if within our scope destroy that house. 
For whilst this bogus Earl can gad about 
And pour a poison into ears of men, 
The Crown of England is in jeopardy. 

Henry — Your Grace gives bastinado with your tongue 
Which buffets well against our cudgelled ears 
And gives the truth to matter, deep concern, 
And which we note. My Lords of Buckingham 
And Oxford, Your Grace of Canterbury, 
We shall partake of all your good advice 
Part by part. First shall we publish broadly 
That we grant a pardon free to any 
Who, though bearing guilt of treason, divers 
Crimes, find pardon in the King if they come 
Forth. If not, they shall find expiation 
In the sword. For our second I command 
That Edward, Earl of Warwick, be brought forth 
On Sunday next and marched through the streets 
Of London unto the Cathedral Church of St. Paul 
So openly that everyone might see 
Him, and thus give the lie to all who say, 
And falsely too, he walks abroad and free, 
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Morton — Your Royal command shall be obeyed forthwith 
And we shall see that goodly crowds do flock 
The streets of London. And if these matters 
Come not to an end by this Royal Decree 
We shall have cause to take a sterner front. 
But yet, my Liege, another trouble waits 
Your observation. 

HENRY — Our back is broad enough another load 
To bear; let cuts be deep the better so 
To measure our fell wounds the rather than 
The pin-pricks which annoy and long persist. 

Morton — The matter which I touch is equal grave 
As that of Simnel. The wife of Edward 
In her walks abroad does flout your Royal 
Self; she knows no law and in yourself she 
Will net see the Majesty of King. 
We do advise a stringent measure which 
Will bring this haughty woman to a frame 
Of mind that she nill against sovereignty 
Shake her maliced nief, or no longer moe 
Imagined wrongs. Have we not cause to know 
That with her daughters she did foul indent 
With Richard, that dread King, whose multi sins 
Perchance this hour doth burn his sinful soul. 

Buckingham — This haughty lady with such bolden grace 
Might be the better in a lenten place 
There to re-word her all-imagined wrongs, 
And given leave I would transport her hence 
To London's Tower to earn some recompence. 

Oxford — My Lord of Buckingham defines a course 
Which for the nonce is most unwise to take. 
This lady is the widow of a King 
And Mother of Elizabeth our Queen. 
Shall we presume to take upon ourselves 
A matter which makes unquiet in the King? 

BUCKINGHAM — Far be it that my humble self would dare 
Presume upon the privilege of the King. 
Yet in my hasty speech I had in mind 
The unquiet of the King and by my sword 
I swear there is no Britain's subject who 
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Would serve trie more our great and Sovereign Lord 
Than Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham. 

Morton — My Liege, if but to ease your aching mind 
I could define a course by means of which 
This widowed lady could be close confined 
In place of safety, yet to be estopped 
In treasoned speech, pray give me your consent. 

Henry — A King is but the servant of the State 
And to the welfare of his subjects must 
Give due consideration ; do you then 
Speak freely and if the matter warrant 
Royal consent you have our word and sanction. 

Morton — To Southwark I would advise this lady 
Be dispatched, there to be placed in charge 
Of the Abbess of Bermondsey; thereto 
In pensiveness to end her mortal days. 
That all her lands and other possessions 
Be forfeit to the State perpetually. 

HENRY — Alas, poor lady; yet her pride rides high 
Like a river in full spate. Thus, my Lords, 
We each must bow betimes to sardonic 
Tricks of fate. And even so 'tis with Kings 
Who outwardly show the gold and purple 
Glory of themselves yet deep within they 
See their own naked souls devoid of light 
And colour. Oft times perchance he sees in 
So-called friends the loose-hanging saffron robe 
Of Judas, whilst himself puts on a front 
Like to the endurance of the bark of Birch 
Then let Decree go forth; this lady shall 
Confined be to Bermondsey Abbey 
There to relent of all her past misdeeds. 

Morton — My Liege, you have decided for the best. 

May Heaven grant you soon may find a peace 
Among your subjects here and overseas. 
To you mine own allegiance is well ground 
And ever in my heart and mind for King. 

Buckingham — My Liege, a hasty temper and a sword 
With both as keen a cut I yield to thee 
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For any service you may need to have 

To serve as stubborn root which no wind moves. 

OXFORD — Mine own allegiance equals any here, 

Be he of Knighthood, Church, exalted Peer. 
Great Sire, my life is yours unto demise 
To follow, serve, in any enterprise. 

All — Long live the King. Long live Harry Seventh. 



Curtain. 



ACT II. SCENE III.— A London Street. Sunday. 

Enter the young Earl of Warwick, accompanied by his gaolers, 
soldiers, etc. 

First Gaoler — Make way, stand clear, let no congestion block 

The King's Highway. 

t 

Mayor of London (reading) — " Be it known to all who hear 
that our King, Henry Seventh, by the Grace of God, 
Sovereign Lord of England and France, proclaims that 
divers traitors have sought to deceive his people by an 
impostor known as Lambert Simnel, who wrongly claims to 
be Edward, Earl of Warwick. Insomuch as His Majesty 
has deemed it fit to show the real Earl of Warwick that 
all who see him may know which is the true Earl. Let 
all who have participated in this imposture come forth, 
relent their wrong and find full pardon from His Majesty. 
God Save The King." 

Warwick — Alas, that I am even come to this 
To be shamed before the sight of men ; 
Far better death than degradation such 
As this. In Tower's cell no sunlight bright 
Shows up the ghastliness of pinched face. 
What mortal can deride his own true birth 
O'er which he has no lien. That I, Edward, 
Earl of Warwick, am of noble descent 
Is but the fault of birth and not of me, 
Yes, 'tis the fault of time and what is time? 
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The infant of duration. Yet my span 

But minute in the great Eternal flight 

Men find too long. This weakened body true 

They can destroy, but mine immortal soul 

Doth seek expansion ; for in the mortal life 

'Tis filmed and coloured through cycles of time 

To be purged in the white heat of Spirit. 

Will men not rise above brutish nature 

And cease to prey on man? The midrib 

Of the elongated elm possesseth 

Not more sharp or stinging sense than venomed 

Tongue of man when moved by a caustic wind. 

The running sands of life are but a moment 

To the happy mind. Yet to that mind which 

Brocds on discontent, an eternity. 

Ah, could I sleep away my future days, 

Mind would find rest in that all-blissful state 

Which doth induce the mind to take its course 

Through stressing channels of crimson fluid 

And there weave webs of fantasy, delight 

In unconscious deeps though all-deceiving. 

Though I am young in years I do grow old 

Through close confinement. Winter comes on youth 

Yet in the spring an emerald life doth sing 

A scale of beauty and a myriad tones. 

I needs must wait what early winter bring, 

And if new life, the sower is the King. 

FlRST CITIZEN — The poor young Earl has shadows on his face. 

SECOND CITIZEN — 'Tis cruel thus to be brought to disgrace. 

Third CITIZEN — Methinks there is seme trouble brewing hence, 
For rumour hath it this is not the Earl, 
Yet to declare it broadly is offence 
And to be nominated traitor churl. 

FOURTH CITIZEN — In view of gossips one is much inclined 
To think that this is some trick of the King 
By means of which to rid the people's mmd 
Of rightful truth by showing this poor thing 
As Edward, Earl of Warwick, who moves free 
In other place in worthier company. 
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On homely goods. What with wheat three shillings 
A bushel, white herrings nine shillings a barrel, 
Red sprats sixpence the cade and Nantwich salt 
At sixpence, who can afford the luxury 
Of wine and beer? 

PlKLE — Aye, Mistress, but Gascoigne wines run six pounds 
To the tun. 

Mistress Scabbard — More like they run in company with the 
hops; 
Such times as these are difficult enough 
When each tenth penny of our goods is tax 
Unto the State; and yet thou canst afford 
To waste thy pence on useless liquor. 

PlKLE — Shure and phwat wouldst thou have us drink, good 
Mistress? 

Mistress Scabbard (sharply) — Water. But who comes here? 
(Enter Piker limping). 

PlKER — Indeed to goodness, what a place is this 
Where peaceful citizens who chance abroad 
In public streets, are kicked and tossed about 
As though they were footballs. 

Mistress Scabbard — Didst thou encounter also the rabble? 

PlKER — Encounter indeed! 'Twas like a hurricane. 
On they came, sparing neither man nor child 
And ere I could to place of safety fly 
They bowled me o'er, and cobblestones and I 
Quite rudely met. I am as sore as heated 
Flanks of horse spurred on to death in battle. 

PlKLE — Ach, it's meself that suffered just as much 
And was a target for the motley crew. 
But who the spalpeens Were none seemed to know. 

PlKER — Murderers, cut-throats, whose purses have been swelled 
By foreign spies to rescue the young Earl. 
By good St. David may they reap reward 
More fitting to their deeds. The law decrees 
That murderers should be burnt with letter M 
On the brawn of the left hand, and for thieves 
In selfsame place the letter T; if they 
Again offend they shall be put to death. 
So says the law, 'tis clear in Caxton type. 
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Mayor (to Warwick) — Come, Sir, we must away to other place, 

The King's decree is this. We must obey. 

(As the gaoler and others are about to move away a number 

of masked men enter and attempt a rescue. They are beaten 

off by the King's men and the Earl is rushed away. Shouting 

is heard in the distance). 

(Enter Pikle and Mistress Scabbard). 

PlKLE — What would they be after doing, think'st thou, 
Running as though the very devil were 
At their heels and phwat consideration 
For others? Bad cess to them, bowled me over 
Loike a ninepin and me as law-abiding 
As any citizen as ever walked 
The streets of London. 

Mistress Scabbard — Art thou hurt, Pikle? 

PlKLE — It's me feelings that Is hurt and bedad 

I loike it not. Were I not a King's man 
I shure would forget me respectability 
And give the length of me tongue to such weeds 
Which shoot up uncalled in cultivated 
Ground. But where's Piker? 

Mistress Scabbard — As well ask who those ruffians were. I saw 
Him last with thee, but if I think me right 
'Tis very like he suffers from a thirst, 
The better so to give his tongue some rest. 

PlKLE — Nay, good Mistress, he would not leave his friends 
In such a plight (wiping his lips). I'll seek him out. 

Mistress Scabbard — And meet again that rabble? Bide ye 
here 
Where safety lies; let us take some respite 
Ere we move on to that appointed place 
Where sight obtains a glimpse of the young Earl. 

PlKLE — True, good Mistress, but phwat of our good Piker? 
If he be in danger 

Mistress Scabbard — It's not so much of Piker that thou think'st 
More than thy palate. Thou art like Scabbard, 
Ever prone to spend on useless drink good 
Pence which might the better be utilised 
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Mistress Scabbard — The law, 'tis always the law, and what 
good 
Comes of it? Men behave as they will and 
Walk the earth as though they did possess it. 
The White Rose Tavern with its evil smells 
Draws men away from home and family ties. 
What says the law to this? Will it decree 
That men keep to their homes and soak themselves 
In love of wife and children more than wine? 

PlKLE — Bedad, it's meself that's seen men love more 
When the wine is in than when 'tis without. 
Shure, who is a better husband than thy 
Good Scabbard? Mistress, thou art fortunate 
In a good man though he may bibe somewhat 
Aye, a good wife, a good husband (sighs). 

Piker — So Scabbard has been called to service of 
The King. Indeed he will add honour to 
Thine house, good Mistress. Art thou proud, woman, 
That thy man, the finest in all England 
At making swords, gives service to the King? 

Mistress Scabbard — Well, no doubt thou art right. 

PlKLE — Right, Mistress, right, a good wife's husband. 

PlKER — Aye, a good man and a good friend. 

Mistress Scabbard (crying) — May he soon return. I miss 
him so. 

PlKLE — Shure, he will be home in a wink, Mistress, 

So make light thy heart; there's happiness in life. 

Piker — There's nought like wine to stimulate the frame ; 
Who sips it wisely need fear no defame. 

PlKLE — Aye, there's the rub, to have enough, then cease, 
And having thus, live with the world in peace. 

Mistress Scabbard — Good friends, I now see things in different 
light, 
Ye have consoled me in my sorrowful plight. 
Then to my house a flagon of wine to break, 
We'll toast good Scabbard and a-merry make. 



Curtain. 
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ACT II. SCENE IV.— The Abbey of Bermondsey. 

ELIZABETH — That I must bend to such a tyrant's will 
Grieves me the more than any crime you set 
Upon my shoulders. You would accuse me 
Of defamation; yet my outspoken 
Words were fraught with truth and no denial 
Shall you ever wrest from mouth of mine. 

JOHN Erghom — Didst thou not talk of vengeance and redress? 
Whence should they spring? 'Tis not a time to add 
To troubles of the King, for intestine 
Feuds and foreign foes and other matters 
Combined, have helped to shake his throne and peace. 

ELIZABETH — When Richard lived, was he not law and King? 
Had we not cause to bow to iron will? 
Why then should I, a victim of that will, 
Be thus compelled to bide in misery 
In this foul lenten place? 

Erghom — Madame, the King has deemed it wise to place 
You here for insults most unjust against 
His single self as man as well as King. 

Elizabeth — Aye, and they are true, and were he here 
I would unto his very face hurl more 
Of insults. He holds the Crown of England 
By usurpation, and shameful it is 
That an offspring from my womb should thus conspire 
With him against a mother who in spite 
Of circumstances grave and most adverse 
Did cherish her. Let me unto the King, 
Or call him here, that my all-bubbling heart 
May free its foam of generated hate. 

Erghom — Dear Lady, cure such hatred in thy heart 
Thou art unjust, and didst thou know the King 
> No words like those would e'er escape thy lips. 
Here in this holy place make peace with God 
That thine own soul may find a peace and quiet. 

ELIZABETH — If thou wert my confessor, wouldst thou curb 
What words did issue forth from aching heart? 
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ERGHOM — Dear Lady, I would list to words expressed 
From out a contrite heart and intercede 
With God to bring thee quiet in troubled soul. 

ELIZABETH — Where is this God? What intercession, pray, 
Can I just claim for speaking what I think 
Is only truth? This King has robbed me of 
My lands, estates, aye, even life, for here 
In what you call a holy place is but 
A prison. Will this God o'errule the King 
And let me hence depart, a woman free? 

ERGHOM — God doth decide in His own way all things, 
Then let thy faith in Him be given birth 
And trust and hope and make a peace with Him 
That He in His all true forgiving self 
May find it mete to help thy turbulent soul. 

Elizabeth — Speak not of trust and hope to one who has 
Made exercise of such in nightly prayers, 
And yet no God nor even patron saint 
Could condescend to grant a simple wish. 
Good friar, I fear me there is smothered faith 
In mine own soul and gives me rightly cause 
To serious think, there is no God, 
Or if there is, He is naught but tyrant. 

ERGHOM — Profane no more the name of God with lips 
That breathe polluted air. Not only hast 
Thou spurned the laws of Heaven but even 
Those of King whose noble mind did but think 
For welfare of thy soul. Thou couldst have been 
Accused of treason and withal have met 
The felon's fate. And yet no more, I swear, 
Thou shalt mislead the people or the King; 
For here in this most holy sanctuary 
Shalt thou in full repentance end thy days, 
No more to contact poor misguided fools 
And flame their minds with slander of the King. 
Here 'neath this holy roof reflect thy sins 
Until thy soul is purged, and then find peace. (Exit). 

ELIZABETH — What have I done? My hastiness and all 
Outspoken tongue doth only lead me to 
A greater woe. I have been warmed with 
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Resentment fierce and hot which only burns 
Mine own impetuous soul. Where is the sweet 
And calming concord of the mind? 'Tis lost 
In abject misery and woe. And I 
Must here abide to face my troubled self. 
Ah, could I sleep, let me not wake again, 
No more to live the troubles of the past 
But deeply hush within a slumbering breast 
What sins might rise in ghostly solitude. 
Oft times it is the flowery path that tempts 
Our wandering steps, but leads to disaster. (She 



weeps). 



Curtain. 
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HENRY VII 



PART 1. ACT 3. 



INTERLUDUS. (Between Second and Third Acts). 

This life, this time, this Universe are one, 

Yet to the finite mind an enigma. 

Like shooting stars which blazon forth at night 

From unknown space ; so does Eternal life 

Preside o'er form, fitting for the moment; 

To manifest some particle of self 

In mortal sheath, and in accordance with 

That Kosmic Law which makes for Unity, 

Returns again unto the Unknown Space. 

Here then is drama for the baser self 

So closely linked to Earth and transient life 

Doth find itself in conflict with that power 

Which gave it birth. Such conflict then gives rise 

To varied moods which manifest in us 

As passions hot, tempestuous and fierce 

Which wreck the form. But then come moments calm, 

Like cooling wind, which fan the heated moods 

To one of love and concord, which bring peace. 

The life, the drama must come to an end, 

But ere the curtain falls to close the scenes, 

Experience should teach us all the truth 

If we have played our parts. (Period). 

With this in mind, we do another scene from Henry's life 

Present to you, expressing moods with which 

We are familiar in our single selves. 

Thus Interludus hath no more to tell, 

His part is played and now bids ye farewell. 
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ACT III. SCENE. I.— York. 

Lincoln, Martin Swart, Sir Thomas Broughton, Lord Lovel 

Simnel. 

LINCOLN (to Lovel) — This is a venture not without some risk 
For men and fodder, though a vital want, 
Are bought by money. The Lady Margaret 
At the onset did replenish coffers 
Which have since run dry. In haste our courier 
Moves towards Flanders, and if the Duchess 
Makes this still her cause (I see no reason 
Why she should recant) then the wherewithal 
Will come. But if the help comes not within 
A week, our cause is lost. These Irishmen, 
Though showing stubborn sturdiness and grit, 
Require good feeding e'en though apparel, 
Which they lack somewhat, gives no discomfort. 
They look upon young Simnel as the King 
Since in the town of Dublin they proclaimed 
Him such. The Allemains, though lacking not 
In courage, make fighting more a business 
Than a pleasure ; then money is our want. 
This Captain Swart a goodly soldier is 
But we have yet to learn if he is blown 
By any wind. Aye, truly, there is risk. 

Lovel- — Is it not true that Broughton promised help 

With arms and men? Can you define a reason 
Why such help is tardy? 

Lincoln — 'Tis passing strange, for Broughton is not one 
To break his word. Yet if he knew the truth, 
That Lambert Simnel was a counterfeit, 
He might be swayed unto the other side. 

LoVEL — If that be true our only hope lies in 

Our single selves. With what material we 
Have now at hand we can but do our best. 

LINCOLN — I had methought the natives of this York 

Knowing our cause, and seeing him they think 
The Earl of Warwick would rally to our cause. 
And though we have no opposition met 
The neither have we added to our ranks. 
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Lovel — Though I in taking such a course as this 
Have no regrets, I would a worthier Sire 
Our ventures moved than such a piece of clay 
Which fits no mould, as this Lambert Simnel. 

LINCOLN — And yet he has been tutored to the part 
By masters in the art of wile and craft. 
And if our venture meets with that success 
Which builds our hopes, the clay will fit a mould 
In make, design, which we determine. 

Lovel — I do sincerely hope this will ensue, 

But we have yet to swell our thinned ranks 
With able men ere Henry with his troops 
From Lancaster moves quickly in our wake. 

LINCOLN — We must be satisfied, let us direct 

Out steps to Staffordshire with fervent hope 
That there the people may incline to us. 
Thus swell our ranks. 'Tis true we may expect 
The scorpion's bite from Henry Richmond if 
We dare but fail. 

Lovel — I am in this up to the very neck, 

Yet there is tumult rising in my breast 
Which urges me to free my troubled thought 
From out of other self, sincerely say 
I have no love for Henry yet have less 
For Lambert Simnel. This imposture gives 
Me much unquiet and marks my covert guilt 
Which truly will not bear the light of day. 

Lincoln — My Lord, you do surprise me, would you then 
Take unto horse and free yourself of us, 
That such a lukewarm spirit freedom find 
In other enterprise? 

Lovel — By Gad, Sir, such an insult needs redress (drawing sword) 
Let me not have it cast into my teeth 
That I am coward, not even by an Earl. 
See to, my Lord of Lincoln, draw your sword, 
We shall the better learn if it has point 
More sharp and cutting than your words. 
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LINCOLN — Since thus you do oblige, then I draw. 
(Draws and then attacks). 

(Enter Captain Swart). 

Swart — My Lords, what is amiss? Put down your swords. 
Is this a time for both to thus engage 
In quarrels personal? 

Lovel — Away, Captain Swart, meddle not in this. 

My Lord of Lincoln, though well versed in tongue, 
May need some good tuition with the sword. (Attacks 
again). 
(Captain Swart draws his sword and separates them both 
and says) : 

SwART — Come, disengage; in such a time as this 

To show such spleen might rouse up every man 
Within these bounds, cause party split in ranks. 

Lincoln — Who gave thee leave to make intrusion thus? 
Pray, get thee hence, for this is our affair. 

Swart- — My Lord, it was your worthy self that chose 
To have me as your Captain. Then have care 
That duty was to muster arms and men, 
Which I have done, though poor material 
Was the sole provision. Therefore I say 
That whilst such duty cloth devolve on me 
I'll have no brawls. I am a soldier, Lords, 
And used to war's alarms, therefore no threats 
Which you may have to make will in nowise 
Deter me from my purpose. For I stand 
For discipline. What troubles lie ahead 
For all of us, none of us can discern. 
Wherefore, my Lords, each make your single choice 
Without reserve, say you have done with me, 
That I depart me hence or still remain 
Your Captain. 

LINCOLN — That you were chosen Captain it is true, 
But note you that upon my shoulders lie 
Responsibility embracing all 
Connecting this audacious enterprise. 
This boldness and stern frontlet you do show 
Against us I like not, and understand 
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As Captain in the field your duty is 
To train, control an army, then to lead 
Such army into battle. Not to say 
What shall be done by your superiors. 

Swart — Since that is so, I'll leave you to your brawls 
That you may mince yourselves into piecemeal. 
Responsibility may rest on who 
It will, since leaders have no care. 
But ere I leave you, Sirs, please understand 
That my intent is to make matters straight 
With the young Earl of Warwick. 

LINCOLN (sarcastically) — The Earl of Warwick. 

Lovel — My Lord of Lincoln, Captain Swart has right, 
And in this matter I am sole to blame. 
Therefore in deep sincerity I do 
Apologise to you and Captain Swart 
For what has late transpired. 

SWART — I thank you, Sir, you build a soldier's hopes 
For work ahead. Therefore I beg you both 
Forgive my roughened bluntness. 

Lincoln — By good St. George, I swear you have me hipped, 
I have no mind to quarrel with you both. 
Then to our muttons, let us all forget 
Our heated moods, proceed with matters firm 
And which involve a deeper issue. 

LoVEL — Had we not best call in young Simnel now, 
Impress upon his mind what is our will. 
That thus in Council he may learn our plans 
Which appertain to future moves? 

Lincoln — 'Twere well that he should know; go, Captain Swart, 
And call young Simnel here. 

Swart — Good Sirs, I leave you with a lighter heart, 
And thus commanded gladly I obey. (Retires). 

LoVEL — A plain blunt fellow is that Allemain, 
And courage is not absent in his heart. 
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Lincoln — Methinks that soon he shall have need of both 
If help comes not from our parent source. 

Lovel — Here comes young Simnel. 

(Enter Swart who is followed by Simnel). 

SlMNEL — Good Sirs, you sent for me. What is your will? 

LINCOLN — Your Grace, in view of news which comes to us 
We deem it wise to strike our camp and move 
To Newark. This place being on a river, 
1 rent by name, gives us a morel strategic 
Point than this. 'Tis true that soon we must meet 
Henry's troops; therefore, near to this river 
We command position of advantage. 

SlMNEL — My Lords, your will in this an equal finds 
In mine. I can but acquiesce, for I 
. Experience lack in matters which concern 
1 he tactics of Commanders who have skill 
In military moves. 

(A soldier enters and addresses Lincoln). 

Soldier — My Lord, Sir Thomas Broughton waits without. 

LINCOLN (impatiently) — Show him in, show him in. 

Broughton — Good friends, forgive my tardiness but I 
Have found it far from easy to approach 
Your camp; being misdirected more than once 
Sobeit that I am inclined to think 
Twere done on purpose by the natives here. 

LINCOLN — Good Broughton, thrice welcome. But why alone? 

BROUGHTON — Fear not, I have a thousand troops or more 
Encamped but three miles from this very spot. 
Ah, Lovel, Captain Swart, how are you both, 
And whom our other friend? 

LINCOLN — The young Earl of Warwick. 

Broughton* (to Simnel) — Great Sir, can you forgive my 
negligence ? 
Yet 'twas unmeant. How does your Gracious Self? 

SlMNEL — Sir, I am well and glad to see you here. 
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Lincoln — Good Broughton gives new life to hopes that were 
Somewhat dead. Let us muster arms and men 
And jointly march 'neath cover of the night 
To Newark. We fight, good Sirs, in a cause 
Not for ourselves, but in a cause which has 
The honour of the House of York at stake. 

BROUGHTON — That cause is mine and what the issue be. 
For Henry or for us, let it be said 
We won or lost in what to us was right. 

SWART — Sir Thomas, if your own brave spirit can 
Infused be into our every man, 
Then Henry's troops will find a stubborn wall 
Hard to surmount and dangerous too withal. 

SlMNEL — May heaven grant the Church's cause is right. 
If true, then on our side is holy might. 

Lincoln — Come, Sirs, we'll test our might in arms and men 
And meddle not in powers beyond our ken. (Exeunt). 



ACT III. SCENE II.— Henry's Camp. Newark. 

Discovered, King Henry, Buckingham and Oxford. 

OXFORD — I think your Grace may in all certainty 
Be well assured such information is 
Reliable. This man has proved his worth 
In ways which warrant his trustworthiness. 

HENRY — Who is this man and under whose command 
Makes he his serving. 

OXFORD — His name is Scabbard; by profession is 
A maker of swords. He has his serving made 
Under Sir John.Chanie who is all praise 
Regarding him. 

Buckingham — He has a temper which is just as hot 
As any heat, to generate his swords. 

Henry — Then bring him forth that I might question him. 
(Oxford goes to the flap of the tent and calls. Scabbard enters 
who fidgets a bit with his beard, then says) : 
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SCABBARD — Thou art the King, Sir, aye and from Pembroke, 
Therefore thou art my friend. Master Piker 
Gave me some good report concerning thee. 
He is a Welshman born in thine own town 
And a good man, aye, a good printer too. 

Henry — Oh, so Master Piker approves of me, 

And that is reference good enough for you. 

I thank thee, good Scabbard, I need not fear 

Then that my evil deeds will be proclaimed 

Unto the world in type of upper case. 

This metal type in place of that of wood, 

Invented by our Flemish neighbours, will 

Make possible a closer link between 

A King and all his subjects. Who can say 

That we may not wake up some day and find 

That our own records, whether good or bad, 

Are made accessible in bookish form 

In well-cut type to all who can thus read. 

Believe me, Scabbard, Piker your good friend, 

Supplies a want of which we are in need. (Period). 

What think you, Oxford, and you, Buckingham? 

BUCKINGHAM— 'Tis good; your Grace must see that this printer 
Is well commended. 

OXFORD — As Master Scabbard also doth approve 
Of the King he too must be commended. 

Scabbard — Yes, not one without the other, 'tis true 
Good Master Piker would take it ill if 
It were not us both. 

HENRY — Yet, Master Scabbard, I must prove thy worth 
Ere I can truly make commendation. 
It doth appear thou hast some other news 
Which, if it prove of value to thy King, 
May give him cause to take thee in his service. 
I bid thee speak. Know'st without mistake 
What difference lies in colour and in arms 
Betwixt all serving-men under the King, 
And those who take up arms in traitor's cause 
Against him? 
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SCABBARD — Aye, Sir, the House of Lancaster doth bear 
A rose of Red whilst that of York is White. 
The Yorkist by his Bycocket is known. 
The Lancastrian by a roundish hat. 
He of York carries codpiece in his hand, 
Across his shoulder has a chaperon slung, 
And when he walks his stride is twice as long (demonstrates) 
As any Lancastrian. 1 he Irish, 
Having scanty clothes, are not mistaken; 
They carry rusty swords and reddish beards 
And with their fiery language generate heat 
Far more than needful in any battle. 
And then there are the Allemains from abroad 
Who find themselves at home with Morice Pike, 
And such I've seen within the past few days 
Not many miles from here. Some speech I had 
With men who left the ranks, not without cause, 
Did say the Earl of Lincoln in command, 
Would make his way to Stoke and had with him 
The young Earl of Warwick. 

Henry — So they have Lambert Simnel with them. 

SCABBARD — No, Sir, the Earl of Warwick, so they said. 

Henry — They are one and the same, Scabbard. I thank 
Thee for such information. 'Tis helpful. 
But tell me, didst thou learn which was the day 
The Earl of Lincoln with his mixed troops 
Would march to Newark? 

Scabbard — Aye, Sir, I had forgot they do intend 
To pitch their camp to-morrow at Newark. 

Oxford — To-morrow? 

Buckingham — We can surround them ere they reach Newark. 

Henry — We shall talk of this anon. Good Scabbard, 
Thou art now in the service of thy King. 
Go seek out Captain Alwin, take him this (scribbles a note) 
And he will make provision for thy self 
Give some instruction for thy future tasks. 

SCABBARD — And Piker, Sir, what canst thou do for him? 
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HENRY — By good St. David, I had him forgot, 

Go to, then, he shall be the King's printer. 

SCABBARD — I thank thee, Sir. (Bows himself out with a flourish). 

HENRY — He makes of Piker a good tailpiece. 

Oxford — What think you, Sire, of his information? 

Henry — Good. Scabbard is no fool, bespite his looks. 
His news is weighty. Therefore shall we move 
This very night unto a place called Stoke, 
A village three and thirty miles from here. 
There we will camp. Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
Will move North and camp his troops near Tuxford, 
Whilst Sir John Chanie and my Lord of Strange 
Will make for Leek. By couriers shall we give 
Each other news of Lincoln's moves. As he 
Moves South so shall we close on him, for he 
Must march to any point between our troops. 
We have no easy task before us, Sirs, 
For Lincoln has some able fighting men 
If Captain Swart is ta'en for example. 

Oxford — What comes, my Liege, I am for it prepared; 
Whatever hour appointed give me word. 

BUCKINGHAM — I am impatient to meet Captain Swart, 
He sounds good mettle, worthy of good sword. 

HENRY — Call all to arms and let the hour be eight, 
To-morrow will decide what is our Fate. 



Curtain. 
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ACT III. SCENE III.— The Battle at Stoke. 
16th June (Saturday), 1487. 
Discovered, Henry's troops in battle with Lincoln's. 

HENRY — On, on, let no man waver in this cause, 
It is for England, peace and family ties. 
(Henry meets Broughton in combat and they move off stage 

fighting). 
(Buckingham meets Swart). 

Buckingham — Ah, Captain Swart, thou hast a worthy blade. 
Come, let us ring the morning air with steel 
Which shall not clash with murderous intent 
But honest sound of arms of soldiers true. 

Swart — It were an honour, Buckingham, come on, 
Let him who bites the dust have no regrets 
But find a pleasure in a foeman's thrust 
Which hits the mark and ends an evil day. 
(They both duel. The fight is sturdy. Finally Swart falls 
mortally wounded). 

Buckingham (as Swart falls) — Alas! It might have been I, 
good Captain, 
Here is my hand, the hand that struck thee down. 
Oh would that fate had made it kinder so 
That we had fought together for the King. 

SwART (weakly) — 'Tis the fortune of war, good Buckingham, 
I thank thee for thy words. Pray tell the King 
It was but yesterday the dreaded truth 
Of Lambert Simnel was revealed to me. 
Had — I — but — known — Farewell. (He sinks back dead). 
(Enter Oxford). 

Oxford — Buckingham, you are safe. Where is the King? 

Buckingham — I know not, yet we both must seek him out 
E'en though we may need to cut our way 
Through Lincoln's troops. Farewell, Captain Swart. 

OXFORD (as he exits with Buckingham) — What? Is Swart dead? 

(Curtain lowered for a few seconds. When it is raised, the 

King, Oxford, Buckingham and others are discovered. The 

body of Swart rests on a bier). 
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HENRY — So ends another day of war and strife. 
What are our losses, Buckingham? 

OXFORD — Two hundred men, my Liege, and ne'er a Captain. 

Henry — Thanks be to God, for victory once again 
We rightly claim. What of the other side? 
What prisoners have we? Any man of note? 

OXFORD — Broughton was despatched by you yourself, Sire; 
Lincoln, Geraldine, died early in the 
Fray. Four thousand of their men are dead. 

HENRY — What of Lovel? Is he accounted for? 

Oxford — Drowned in the Trent whilst trying to escape. 

HENRY — No honour even among traitors. What of Simnel? 

BUCKINGHAM — I have him safe, my Liege, with that base Priest, 
Sir Richard Simond; I will bring them forth. (Retires). 

HENRY — Oxford, see that the Irish that are left 

Are clothed and fed; then later on they shall 
Be transported hence to Ireland. 
(Enter Buckingham with Simnel and Simond. Simnel kneels 
before the King). 

SiMNEL — If I am worthy of mercy, Great Sire, 
I pray thy forgiveness. 

Henry- — Thou foolish boy, yet victim of base schemes, 
'Twere easy to command that thou shouldst be 
Hanged, drawn and quartered, yet I will spare thee. 
But from presumed exalted Princely state 
Thou wilt fall low; henceforth thou shalt thy fortune 
Turn with spit as scullion in my kitchen. 

SiMNEL (kisses the King's hand) — Thanks, Great Sire, 'tis more 
Than I deserve. (Rises and is taken away). 

Henry (to Simond) — False Priest, thy conscience will thee much 
accuse. 
As thou dost bear the name of Priest I will 
Pardon thy life, but thou shalt be confined 
To prison pending my pleasure. Away, 
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And let thy mind in future dwell upon 
Trie evils thou hast wrought. 

(Simond is taken away). 

Buckingham — My Liege, here is the bier of Captain Swart, 
A soldier good and true though falsely led. 

Henry — Captain Swart! A great soldier. Yes, too true. 
Here let the foolish traitor turn his eyes 
And see the dread effects of treason base 
That he may learn the Sceptre and the Crown 
Do represent the whole and not the part 
Of any kingdom. When true allegiance 
And respect prevail for both, there is might. 
'Tis not in single crime a mischief spreads 
But in the many weaved by lawless men, 
So that the blameless fall and victims to 
Such traitorous art as well as those of guilt. 
To traitors then I give but cool contempt; 
To brave men who are faithful to a cause, 
Respect and honour. To this brave Captain 
Swart go out my prayers; here was a soldier 
Honourable and true. I could have been his friend 
Had he but known the rightful part to play. 
In his own way he had unshaken truth 
Though it was fed by tales of calumny 
Against myself. May the All-Gracious Power 
Give his soul peace; and for his part we shall 
Give him the honours due to all brave men. 
In time and place all things do pass away 
And are noi more. The beggar and the King 
With equal steps move forward to the end. 
Then let us all respect the honoured dead 
That all alike lie down in peace together. 



Slow Curtain. 
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